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A PRIZE! A PRIZE! 


We have received the following communication, which, 
though anonymous, we have no doubt is from an authentic 
source; for we presume there are scores of teachers in the 
State who can mingle vexation and grief with our unfortunate 
“ Inquirer.” 

Bay Srate, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Many, 
Dear Sir; —I wish to inquire, through the columns of the 
Journal, what is proper for me to do in my present dilemma. 

I have been laboring, for the last year, in a large school, and 
have endeavored, according to the best of my ability, to incul- 
eate habits of neatness among the pupils, especially to break 
up the filthy habit of spitting upon the floor. I have often told 
them, gentlemen never do it. But at a recent visit of the com- 
mittee, an individual, who has been elected by the town to 
superintend the educational interests of the rising generation, 
spit the dirty juice of his tobacco quid upon the floor of my 
schoolroom with apparent self-complacency. 

Shall I say to the children, that person is not a gentleman, 
and thus destroy his influence ? or shall I pass it over in silence, 
and thus leave them to draw the natural inference, that all I 
have said on the subject is only a woman’s whim? 

Yours, respectfully, 
An Inquirer. 


The above communication was received some time ago. Our 
delay, before noticing it, has been partly voluntary and partly 
compulsory. If duty would permit, we should be glad to pass 
it by unnoticed. ‘The question it presents, though a very sim- 
ple, is yet a very formidable one. Shall the teacher, — whe 
is a female,——forbear to inculcate upon her pupils so im- 
portant a rule of good manners, — what the law calls “Goop 
BEHAVIOR,” and strictly enjoins her to teach,—as never to 
spit upon the floor? or shall she, by continuing her instruc- 
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tions on this point, virtually declare to all the children that the 
school committee man is nof a gentleman?—and this, too, 
almost to his face. Which duty shall she forego? or, rather. 
which evil shall she incur; that of forfeiting decency, or that 
of insulting an official superior? Here is a conflict of obliga- 
tions which we think Judge Story himself would have been 
troubled to harmonize. Not being able to satisfy our own 
mind, we have presented the case to divers learned school doc- 
tors; but the more we have sought for light, the more dark 
and doubtful have we become. Many expedients have been 
suggested, but all, on reflection, discarded. Shall the school 
teacher send for a bucket of water and a mop, and cause the 
floor to be scrubbed in the committee man’s presence? Shall 
she write on a sheet of paper, in large capitals, “* No spirrine aL- 
LOWED HERE,”’ and stick it up in some conspicuous place, before 
his eyes? Shall she whisper to the committee man, or take him 
aside, and frankly tell him in what difficulty he is involving her. 
Shall she say to a boy sitting near by, “ John, you dirty fellow, 
did you do that?” Shall she step into the puddle accidentally, 
and slip down, and thus exhibit the grossness of his conduct 
to its author, by showing him its effects? Or, when he is 
about to depart, shall she take his coat or hat, let them fall, as 
by chance, into the very centre of the nuisance, and, by two or 
three unsuccessful attempts to pick them up, see that they well 
and thoroughly perform the office of a sponge, m soaking up 
the abomination? This last would perhaps be the best device, 
if it were certain that a man who would spit tobacco juice in a 
schoolroom would not sit there with his hat on. Besides, you 
could not catch him the same way a second time. These and 
other methods have been suggested, but they all seem to in- 
volve evils nearly or quite as great as the one to be removed. 
In this “dilemma,” we offer a prize of the eternal gratitude 
of all decent men, to any discoverer, inventor, second-sight 
seer, clairvoyant, magnetizer, —or by whatever other name he 
may please to be called, — who will exterminate, destroy, abol- 
ish, consume and annihilate the unnatural, unhealthful, unmanly, 
odious, foul, disgusting, nauseating, contemptible, and wicked 
habit of using tobacco. We cannot eall the habit beastly, for 
there is not a natural beast in creation that indulges in it, — 
but only artificial, self-made ones. Only one of all created 
beings takes to tobacco naturally, —a tobacco worm ; —and 
even he would doubtless turn up his nose at it, in its prepared 
state, whether done into pigtail, long nine, Havanna, or Loril- 
lard. ‘T'obacco will poison a dog, an ox, or an elephant, to death, 
and we are sometimes tempted to wish that it would do the same 
toaman. Is it not astonishing that men calling themselves 
civilized should be self-degraded by a habit which originated 
with the aboriginal savages of our country, but which even they 
did not fall into, (fall is a most pertinent word here,) until after 
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their tastes were vitiated and depraved? Is it not unaccount- 
able that men of education and talent, men having access to a 
thousand innocent and rational sources of amusement, should 
seek enjoyment in a practice so filthy, repulsive, and tobacco- 
worm like? Is it not almost incredible that men belonging to 
what are called the liberal professions, who, from their superior 
opportunities for mental cultivation, and their conversancy 
with studies which are kindred to purity and refinement, ought 
to be exemplars and patterns to all around them, should not 
ouly defile themselves, but, by their example, lead those who 
are younger, and in less conspicuous spheres of life, to do so? 
Would they like to have their butter-maker apply her fingers 
in turn to her snuff-box, her nose, and her two-pound lump? 
Would they like to have their baker leaven his bread with a 
compound of tobacco and yeast? Would they like to have 
their butcher apply his hands alternately to his sirloin and his 
pigtail? Or would they like to have their barber smoking a 
long nine, while performing his part of “making a man’? 
Had Nature intended that the nose should be used as a snuff- 
hole, she would doubtless have put it on the other end up. 
Had she intended that tobacco should be taken into the system 
in any form of bolus or quid, would she not have provided a 
place for the operation somewhere out of sight? While 
Robinson Crusoe was alone on his island, perhaps he may be 
said to have had a right to smoke, snuff, or chew ; but when his 
man Friday came, “a decent regard for the opinions of man- 
kind,” (as the Declaration of Independence has it,) should have 
debarred him at once from further indulgence. 

It is painful to reflect that, among all the professions, — 
among all those whose manners modify, and in no inconsider- 
able degree regulate, the manners of society, —the ministerial 
profession is probably the most offending in this particular. 
The Scriptures have much to say about keeping the body pure. 
Had tobacco been known to the Hebrews, who can doubt 
that it would have been among the articles prohibited by the 
Levitical law? St. Panl beseeches the Romans, by the mercies 
of God, to present their bodies “a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable.” T’o the Corinthians he says, “ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you? If any man defile the temple of God, him will 
God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are.” He commands them to glorify God in their body, as 
well as in their spirit ; for, “know ye not,” says he, “that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” What sort of a 
“temple of the Holy Ghost” is he, every atom and molecule 
of whose physical system is saturated and stenched with the 
vile fetor of tobacco; whose every vesicle is distended by its 
foul gases; whose brain and marrow are begrimed and black- 
ened with its sooty vapors and effluxions; all whose pores jet 
forth its malignant steam, like so many hydrants; whose 
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prayers are breathed out, not with a sweet, but with a foul- 
smelling savor; who baptizes infants with a hand which itself 
needs literal baptism and purification as by fire; and who 
carries to the bedside of the dying an odor, which, if the 
‘‘ immaterial essence ” could be infected by any earthly Virus, 
would subject the departed soul to quarantine before it could 
enter the gates of heaven? 

T'o the discoverer of remedy or antidote for the above men- 
tioned evil, we offer a Prize of the “eternal gratitude of all 
decent men ;” and as much of it as the fortunate competitor 
can possibly receive shall be paid down. 


Since writing the above, we have noticed the following re- 
marks, in that widely circulating paper, the Boston Olive Branch. 
We subjoin them in order to enforce our own observations by 
their authority. 


T’osacco-usinc Ministers. — Among a series of resolutions 
recently passed in an annual conference in the State of New 
York, we find the following : — 

“ Resolved, That we recommend that the ministers of this 
Annual Conference refrain from the use of tobacco in all its 
forms ; especially in the house of worship.” 

By “tobacco in all its forms,’ we suppose 1s meant chewing, 
smoking, and snufling. But can it be possible that a minister, 
whose duty it is to recommend purity, and whose example should 
be cleanliness, can need conference resolutions to dissuade him 
from a practice so filthy and disgusting? And do they even 
carry their inconsistency into the “house of worship”? So it 
seems! But just think of it! There sits the man of God in the 
pulpit smoking his cigar, and the beautiful curls of wreathing 
incense are ascending up before the altar and filling the house 
with the delightful odor, while he is carelessly turning over 
the leaves of his hymn book. 'Then he takes out his curiously 
wrought snuff-box, and, after the scientific rap on its cover, 
he opens it, extracts a noble pinch, puts the box again in his 
pocket, and snuffs away with a gusto not to be mistaken. 
This is done while he is listening to the devout praises led by 
the choir. He then offers a prayer, in which he is particular 
to repeat, ‘‘ Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, forever ;” 
but, finding some difficulty in his articulation, he is obliged to 
stop and relieve himself of his obstruction to speech, by emit- 
ting a delicate fluid from his mouth, which finely saturates the 
pulpit carpet. And finally, before rising to commence his dis- 
course, he is obliged to take out the ‘old soldier,” as the sail- 
ors call a quid of tobacco, and throw it into a corner ;—after 
which he names this most expressive text, from Job, — “ Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?’’ ‘The sermon, of 
course, is excellent, and while the last hymn of praise is ascend- 
ing to heaven, the good man fills his well-colored pipe, and, after 
the “ benediction,” with a friction match which he always has 
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ready, he lights it up, takes it in his mouth, and puffs his way 
home. 

We draw this picture not so much from what we suppose 
actually takes place in connection with a single service, as from 
what the ‘“‘resolution” would imply, —“ Tobacco, used in all 
its forms, especially in the house of worship.” We hope, 
therefore, that those who sat for our picture will not find fault 
with the likeness, even though they may not think it is very 
flattering. 





EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Just one year ago, — in the number of the Journal for October 
15, 1846, — we congratulated the friends of education gener- 
ally, and the people of New Hampshire in particular, on the 
newly awakened interest in Common Schools manifested by 
this sister State. This manifestation consisted principally in a 
provision for the appointment of a Commissioner of Common 
Schools ; and also, though in a very imperfect form, for 'Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. 

The office of Commissioner was conferred on Charles B. 
Haddock, Esq., a professor in Dartmouth College. The law 
gave to this officer but half a salary, and provided for his spend- 
ing only half the year in the service of the State. It was a 
subject of regret that the people of New Hampshire could af- 
ford to employ a man only half his time to superintend their 
most precious interest. Such economy would be the ruin of 
factories, or railroads, or mechanics’ shops. However, they 
appointed a whole man; and it is far better to have the ser- 
vices of a whole man for half a year, than those of half a man 
fora whole year. 

In a late Report of Professor Haddock, made to the Legis- 
lature, we have an account of his earliest labors in this field. 
It is an educational document of great value. It shows con- 
clusively that the important service confided to him had not 
been intrusted to unworthy hands. Professor Haddock, by this 
Report, has elevated his already exalted reputation. He has 
done honor to the State in whose service he has been employed. 
We know not that he has an enemy or detractor among his 
fellow-citizens of any party or denomination. But if there be 
any one, who has questioned his ability, or the general sound- 
hess of his educational views, this document is their refutation. 

Just after reading Prof. Haddock’s excellent Report, we learned 
with surprise, and not without some degree of apprehension for 
the welfare of so dear a cause, that he had not been reappoint- 
ed to the office for the ensuing year. This surprise and appre- 
hension were founded upon the fact, that we had abundant 
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proof of his merits and qualifications for the oflice, while those 
of his successor were yet to be tried. Of the grounds for the 
change we are not informed. We do most earnestly hope 
that no partisan motives will ever be allowed to mingle their 
unhallowed influences with so sacred a cause. Many years ago, 
we had some personal acquaintance with Governor Williams, 
the present chief magistrate of New Hampshire. We then re- 
garded him as aman of high honor and promise ; and from 
what we then knew of his character, we shall be slow to be- 
lieve that he can ever be prevailed upon treacherously to sur- 
render the interests of the rising generation in favor of the 
fleeting interests of a party. | 

Professor Haddock’s successor is Richard S. Rust, Esq., of 
Northfield, N. H. It is true, he is Commissioner of Common 
Schools for New Hampshire only ; but from the nature of his 
oftice, all New England, and the country at large, are interested 
in the manner in which he discharges its duties. We believe 
he will be judged liberally abroad, and would invoke for him 
a charitable construction at home. But he stands before the 
great tribunal of public opinion, which, on the subject of edu- 
cation, does not know even an imaginary line between States ; 
and he has no easy task to perform to show that he ought to 
have superseded his predecessor. The Governor and Council 
have appointed him ; we earnestly hope that he will be able, by 
his acts, to vindicate his appointment. 

We subjoin some extracts from Professor Haddock’s Report, 
and should be glad to select more, did our limits permit. 

“ We can hardly be said to know what popular ignorance is. 
The most illiterate among us have derived inestimable advan- 
tages from our system of public instruction. Persons may be 
found among us who can neither write nor read. But even 
such persons insensibly imbibe ideas and moral influences from 
the more cultivated society about them, which, in countries less 
favored, are denied to multitudes. Men may have had no early 
advantages for learning ; they may never have entered a school- 
house ; and yet, growing up amid the general intelligence of a 
population trained by the institutions established by our fathers, 
they have the more easily made themselves, and, in many in- 
stances, acquired, a mental character and influence, which, in 
other circumstances, would have been impossible to them. In 
this way the very excellence of the system itself,— the vital 
and pervading influence of the schools upon the whole public 
mind, — prevents our seeing the full extent of our obligation 
to them. ‘They leave us absolutely no examples of what men 
would naturally be, even in this new world, and under our 
free institutions, without them. 

“Without them, indeed, our free institutions and our natural 
wealth, would lose half their value. Popular liberty, equal 
laws, general happiness, seem to me impossible to be maintained, 
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for any long time, in an uneducated community. The only 
means Which the majority of men have for bettering their con- 
dition, and sustaining a competition with the more fortunate 
few, who happen to have been born to wealth, or nurtured 
under peculiar advantages, is in themselves, in their power of 
thought, their ingenuity, their foresight, their moral energy, — 
just the traits brought out by means of the early discipline and 
iustruction of the Common Schools. The only way of secur- 
jug a republican equality, and, of course, an equal legislation, 
eyual rights, and common privileges, is by general education. 
In physical strength men are nearly equal. In mental capacity 
they are scarcely less so. At least, neither bodily nor mental 
powers are distributed according to any distinctions of rank or 
social condition among men. The gifted mind, as well as the 
stalwart, is found in all states of life, — among the poor as often 
as amoung the rich, among the lowly no less than among the 
lofty; and therefore it is not possible that great inequalities 
of privilege should continue in a cultivated society. All ad- 
vantage of the few over the many, all aristocratic superiority, 
is maintained by mind, and the instrumentalities which mind 
creates. There must first be an aristocracy of intellect before 
there can be an aristocracy of power. Popular ignorance is 
ihe soil for tyrants. Public intelligence and public virtue are 
the best securities of liberty and equal laws. In the long-run, 
it is impossible for oppression of the masses of society to be 
sustained by any means but their ignorance. ‘The natural ten- 
dency of mind is to rise ; moral energy is irrepressible ; it is a 
natural power, which no artificial mechanism can confine ; it is 
one of those elements of the social world, which, like the pri- 
mal forces.of nature, shut up and repressed, heave the ocean 
aud the land. If we can secure he general education of the 
people, —the discipline of their intellectual and moral powers, 
—we do all which the condition of man allows for the perpetu- 
ation of liberty, and justice, and social happiness. 

“The value of the mere knowledge acquired in the schools is 
no proper measure of their utility. It is something to be able 
to read, and write, and cipher; it is an accomplishment to un- 
derstand the form and features of the earth we inhabit, and the 
condition and character of the races of men who dwell upon 
it. "These branches of knowledge have an actual, independent 
value, and lay the foundation, in many cases, for extensive 
learniug and a wide influence. But other influences are exerted 
by the schools, of still greater importance than the knowledge 
they communicate. They confer capacity to learn, which ren- 
ders all needful knowledge easy. They open the eye and the 
ear, quicken and invigorate all the senses, the great inlets of 
our knowledge of the world around us. They develop the 
power of thought, sharpen the wits, and facilitate the various 
intellectual operations, which distinguish an acute, discrmunat- 
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ing, ready reasoner, from an obtuse, slow, obscure thinker, — 
operations, which make the difference between a capable, 
sound, safe counsellor, judge, or man of business, on the one 
hand, and a blockhead or a visionary on the other. ‘The abso- 
lute knowledge necessary to success in almost any department 
of active life is not difficult to a mind already trained to see 
quick and to reason well, and brought under the proper moral 
influences. 
* * * + * * 

‘‘ My idea of the true method of moral instruction in a school 
is, to secure, in the first place, a man of virtuous life, and of 
sound, well-reasoned principles, fora teacher. His school should 
be a model of order; his requisitions all reasonable, and com- 
mended by clear and weighty considerations to the understand- 
ing and conscience of the pupil. A very short and simple 
prayer, or, if the teacher does not feel authorized to lead in 
prayer, a portion of Scripture read either by himself or the 
school, should open the exercises of the day. In the course of 
the day, some vice, or virtue, some principle of action, should 
be defined, and treated in few words, but so as to fix attention 
and awaken thought in the members of the school. And 
above all should there be in the person of the master himself 
an example of the precepts he enjoins, and a hearty, earnest 
interest in the promotion of virtue, a sincere delight in noble 
character, a real passion for moral excellence, for generous, pa- 
triotic, honorable action. 

* * ** * * # 

“To this New England education we owe our New Eng- 
land character. That character could hardly have been formed 
any Where else. It required the freedom of our civil institu- 
tions and the discipline of our schools. And by these, in con- 
nection with the pulpit, it has been produced. The personal 
independence, the ingenuity, the versatility of mind, the enter- 
prise, forecast, economy, industry, the general good manage- 
ment and virtuous patriotic sentiment, of this part of the coun- 
try, are to be ascribed, in great part, to the early education, for 
which it has been our policy to make public provision, as soon 
and as universally as provision could be made for any thing. 
And if this comparatively small ‘and sterile portion of the re- 
public is to maintain its relative importance and exert its long- 
enjoyed influence in the country, it is manifest, I think, that it 
can be done only by preserving our original preéminence in 
mental and moral cultivation. Of the territory of the Union 
we occupy but little, —the whole of New England is but a 
hand-breadth on the map; in physical resources we fall behind 
the later settled States. Our only chance for importance and 
weight in the confederacy is from our mental power, our in- 
telligent industry, our moral production. An extensive ter- 
ritory is not necessary to political power or national greatness. 
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Athens and England are examples of the smallest countries ex- 
erting a wide influence, — less in physical extent than some of 
the States of this Union, and yet occupying more space in the 
history of human civilization than many of the unwieldy em- 
pres of the East, —comprising within their narrow territory a 
greater amount of intelligent, rational existence.” 





We find the following in one of our “exchange” papers, 
where it is credited to the “ Parlor Christian Mirror.” All the 
waters of the Lakes can never wash out the guilt which has 
been committed against “boys’’ employed upon the canals. 
— Ep. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


Having taken a great deal of pains to learn the histories of 
boys on the Erie Canal, and having found many of them deep- 
ly interesting, I will relate one, (that of an orphan,) as it was 
told to me by one who knew all the particulars. It was the 
more interesting to me, as [ was myself acquainted with the 
individual. 

A lad, a driver, was taken sick, but continued to drive until 
he could hardly sit on his horse. In starting the boat out of a 
lock one day, being very weak, he fell from his horse, struck 
his head against a stone, cut a hole in his head, and became 
senseless. ‘The brutal captain took him up, threw him into an 
old board shanty beside the lock, put his other boy on the 
horse, and drove along. 

There was no one who saw him but the lock-tender, and 
he was “of the same piece” with the rascally captain. ‘The 
boy was in so bad a condition that he did not know any thing 
for some time. At length his senses returned, but he could not 
speak, if to save his life. He seemed to be completely palsied, 
and could not move any more than a dead person. 

At length a man came along, and seeing him lying in the 
shanty, said, ‘‘ Here is a boy with his head all cut open. Who 
is he??? The lock-tender answered, that he was the wicked- 
est boy on the canal. 

“ What are you going to do with him?” asked the man. 

“Let him die,” replied the lock-tender. ‘I wish he was 
dead.” 

The boy heard the answers, but he could not speak. Sev- 
eral other questions were asked, and like answers given. 

The boy thought he must die there, for it was a very hot 
day in July, and the boards were off the west side of the 
shanty, so that, when the sun was about two hours high, it 
shone full in his face. He thought, if he had been in posses- 
sion of the whole world, he would have given it freely for a 
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half pint of water; but he could not speak, and he made up 
his mind that he must die. 

Just at dusk, the “ good Samaritan” came along, and asked, 
“What boy is this? He looks as though he were dead.” 
The lock-tender made the same reply as on former occasions. 
Said the man, (he was a Christian,) “I don’t know but he is 
dead, but if he is alive I shall try to save him.” He turned 
the lad over, and upon examination found him yet living. He 
then told his own boy, who was with him, to run home, and 
bring his one horse wagon with a bed in it. He took the boy 
home with him, washed his wounds, and procured a physician ; 
but it was four days before he could speak. After a while, as 
he grew better, the man asked if it was true that he was the 
worst boy on the canal. He began to cry, and said he sup- 
posed he was; but he had constantly been treated like a slave 
tor five years, which was the time he had been on the canal. 
He had never had a kind word spoken to him ; he was an or- 
phan, and had no one to take his part ; had been cheated out 
of his wages, and he did lie, steal, and get drunk. 

The man told him he might be a man if he would only be- 
have correctly, and advised him, when he got well, to hire him- 
self out to some one who would pay him, lay up his wages, and 
go to school in the winter, when navigation would be closed. 
He soon told the man that he had made up his mind to do as he 
had advised him. He went back upon the canal, hired out to 
a good captain, became a good boy, laid up his money, went 
to school in the winter, and continued this course for five 
years. By this time he had an excellent business education, 
Was appointed to the office of captain of a boat in a line on the 
canal, became very much respected, and obtained a good prop- 
erty. 

Now, I wish to ask my readers whether it is right and best 
to try to save such boys. I know this man to be a very amia- 
ble and respectable man ; and most of these boys, if they were 
reformed, would make equally good citizens. Two of them 
have already become preachers of the gospel ; many others are 
professors of religion, besides a large number who have become 
respectable boys. ‘The condition of these boys has been very 
much altered by the Temperance Reformation. ‘They are now 
treated kindly, and most of them get their pay, although there 
are a great many unprincipled men yet on the canal, who will 
hire them in the spring, and, when they have driven for them 
all summer, cheat them out of their wages, thus leaving a great 
many along the line of the canal, in the fall, in a very destitute 
condition. 





Tue strong-minded man not only sees, but wills and works 
his ends. 
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[For the Common School Journal. } 
SQUARE ROOT. 
No. 3. 


We have considered, as yet, only those cases in which the 
number whose root is to be extracted is a perfect square. We 
proceed to consider the cases in which the root cannot be 
exactly obtained. Extract the square root of 22. 

We take out the greatest square, (16,) 
22. (4.6904 from 22, and place the square root, (4,) in 


16. the quotient. We form the trial divisor, 
8.6) 6.0,0 as in the other cases, by doubling the 
516 root figure, and we place this number, (8,) 
—— at the left of the remainder. As the first 
9.29) .840,0 root figure is units, the second must be 
.836 1 tenths, and this is found by dividing the 


9.380) .00390.0 remainder by the 8 units; hence, the 
03804) 00390000 remainder, (6,) must be reduced to tenths 
(00375216 by adding a cipher. Now, 60 tenths, 
“<< divided by 8 units, give 6 tenths as a 
0001478 4 quotient; write the .6 at the right of the 

first root figure, and also at the right 





of the trial divisor. 

We have now obtained 4.6 as the approximate square root of 
22. If we wish a nearer approximation, we must subtract from 
22 the square of 4.6; but we have already taken away the 
syuare of the units, and must now take out the double product 
of the units and tenths, together with the square of the tenths ; 
but the square of tenths is hundredths, — therefore we must 
reduce the 60 tenths to hundredths by annexing another 
cipher. 

Then, multiplying 8.6 by .6, we produce 5.16, which, sub- 
tracted from 6.00, leaves .84. The next root figure will be 
hundredths, and as this is obtained by dividing the remainder 
by 92 tenths, it is obvious that the dividend must be thou- 
sandths; hence we attach a cipher to the .84. The quotient 
arising from the next division is 9 hundredths, which is written 
as in the other cases. If we wish to find another root figure, 
we must multiply 9.29 by .09; by which we shall obtain ten 
thousandths ; hence, another cipher must be added to the .840 ; 
subtracting the above product from .8400, we have a remain- 
der of 39 ten thousandths. As the next root figure will be 
thousandths, and as the trial divisor, (9.38,) is hundredths, the 
dividend must be hundred thousandths, and, accordingly, we 
attach a cipher to the .0039; but, as 390 does not contain 938, 
there will be in the root no significant figure of the denomina- 
tion thousandths ; hence, we write a cipher in the thousandths 
place of the root. ‘The next trial divisor, then, is thousandths, 
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and, as the next root figure will be ten thousandths, the dividend 
must be ten millionths; hence, we affix two ciphers to the 
.JU390, and proceed as before, till we reach the desired degree 
of approximation. 


Square Roor or Fractions. 


Extract the root of the numerator, and also of the denomina- 
tor, when both are, or may be made, perfect squares. 

If the denominator only is a square, approximate as closely as 
may be desired to the root of the numerator, and write that root 


by the root of the denominator. ‘Thus, o/ 32 —=4-6904 9.3459, 


Ans. If the denominator is not a square, multiply numer- 
ator and denominator by some number that will make the 
denominator a perfect square, then proceed as above; thus, to 
obtain the approximate square root of ¢, multiply the numera- 
tor and denominator by the denominator, (which will, of 
course, in every case make the latter a perfect square ;) we thus 


obtain 4/73 = 42 ; now obtain the root of 42, and divide it by 


7. Again, required the square root of 33. Multiply numera- 
tor and denominator by 2, which gives 4/22 — 4:6904 — 5863, 
Instead of this process, we may, in every case, reduce the vulgar 
fraction to a decimal, and extract its root. 

Suppose we are required to extract the square root of .4. This 
is expressed by vulgar fraction ;4;, and, as has just been said, 
the denominator should be made a square ; by which the frac- 
tion will become either 4495, or 742205, or 7400090. &c.; which 
will be represented in the decimal form by .40, or .4000, or 
-400000, &c. It will be seen, that to extract the square root of 
a decimal, it must consist of an even number of figures. 

‘“‘ Whenever we have found more than a half of the number 
of figures which the root is to contain, we can find the other 
figures by a simple division. 

‘‘ Designate the number whose square root is to be taken by 
N, and suppose the root is to contain (22-41) figures. Call 
the relative value of the part represented by the (m+ 1) first 
left-hand figures of the root a, and the part expressed by the x 
following figures 6, and this is the part which we desire to 
obtain. 

Now, N=(a+b) = a?+6?+2ab; hence, 


V—a b? (1). 
i Y aa. © 





2a 2a 
Since, by hypothesis, b consists of only figures, it follows 
that 6<10" and b? <10". Again, the number expressed by 
a is composed of (2n+ 1) figures of which the n right-hand 
figures are ciphers; hence, a, and for a stronger reason 
} 
2a 


2a >10?". It follows from this that is a proper fraction, 
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, : — 
and, in equation (1), N—a* ig greater than b, by a quantity 
a 


jess than unity. Hence, we obtain this rule: — 

“ After having obtained more than half the figures of the 
square root sought, it is sufficient, in order to obtain the other 
firures, to divide the remainder N —a?®, to which we have ar- 
rived, by double the part of the root already found, taken with 
its relative value.”’ Bourdon’s Arithmetic. 

For example, take the number 22, of which we have already 
obtained the square root to five places of figures; divide, ac- 
cording to the above rule, the remainder by twice the root 
already found. 

147840 (93808 


540320 1575 
712800 
461440 











Hence, the square root of 22 is equal to 4.69041575 to 
within .00000001. Zs 





“Circus.’’ — Over 17,000 persons visited the Circus during 
Monday. There were four performances, during the day, which 
would give an average of AQOO persons to each performance. 
Just think of this, — $4250 paid by the citizens in one day to 
see men making monkeys of themselves, while there is not a 
public library or bath-room in the city. The Circus, during its 
stay here, four days, sold 42,000 tickets, amounting to $10,500, 
—a sum quite sufficient to purchase a library of 10,000 vol- 
umes! Comment is unnecessary. — Pittsburg Despatch. 


Compare the above with the “school statistics” of the State 
where the facts occurred, and no further explanation will be 
required. — Ep. 





Tue Honest Boy. — A gentleman from the country placed 
his son with a dry-goods merchant in Street. For a time 
all went well. At length a lady came to the store to purchase 
asilk dress, and the young man waited on her. The price de- 
manded was agreed to, and he proceeded to fold the goods. 
He discovered, before he had finished, a flaw in the silk, and, 
pointing it out to the lady, said, “Madam, I deem it my duty 
to tell you there is a fracture in the silk.” 

Of course she did not take it. 
The merchant overheard the remark, and immediately wrote 
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to the father of the young man to come and take him home ; 
“ for,” said he, “he will never make a merchant. ” 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence in his son, 
was much grieved, and hastened to be informed of his defi- 
ciencies. ‘Why will he not make a merchant?” asked he. 

‘‘ Because he has no tact,’”’ was the answer. ‘Only a day or 
two ago, he told a lady voluntarily, who was buying silk of 
him, that the goods were damaged, and I lost the bargain. 
Purchasers must look out for themselves. If they cannot dis- 
cover flaws, it would be foolishness for me to tell them of their 
existence.” 

“And is that all his fault?” asked the parent. 

“ Yes,’ answered the merchant; ‘‘he is very well in other 
respects.” 

“Then I love my son better than ever ; and I thank you for 
telling me of the matter; I would not have him another day 
in your store for the world.” 





Ara late meeting of the Teachers’ Association, assembled at 
Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Rollo, of Broome county, submitted a 
Report on Moral Instruction, from which we select, as found in 
the Teachers’ Advocate, the following judicious and well-timed 
remarks. — Ep. 


“ We are among those who look forward with confidence to 
the time when corporal punishment shall be greatly diminished, 
if not entirely abolished in our schools. But that time has not 
yet arrived; nor have the right means been employed, in most 
cases, to hasten iton. Corporal punishment will not be brought 
into disuse by discussions, nor by resolutions, nor by angry de- 
bates; but simply by the powerful triumphs of Christian mo- 
rality over the evil propensities of the youthful heart. When our 
youth are rightly disciplined and trained at home, when their 
moral perceptions are suitably awakened in the schoolroom, — 
then, and then only, can we expect to succeed without the use 
of the abhorred rod of correction. Just so far as we encourage 
and effectually employ moral instruction, just so far shall we 
discourage and forestall the necessity of resorting to this mode 
of punishment ; — just so far shall we fit and prepare the youth- 
ful mind to listen to the monitions of conscience, and the voice 
of reason, to bring the passions, the appetites, and the selfish 
impulses to a due subordination to the higher principle of his 
nature, and to feel his responsibility to his teacher, to his pa- 
rents and to his God. That such a result is most devoutly to 
be desired, no one will deny ; that every teacher should make 
it his constant aim, will, we think, scarcely be disputed ; and 
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that every one can do something towards hastening on such a 
glorious Consummation, is evident from the fact that mind is 
so formed that it can exert an influence on mind.” 





[From the Delaware Journal. ]} 


ANGLO-HORSEMANIA. 


Tue “Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique” relates the follow- 
ing anecdote, which characterizes well the horse-racing 
amateur 2 — 

“Sir Thomas Hurst, that prince of the turf in Paris, had 
placed his two daughters at a boarding-school in the city of 
Lisieux, (Normandy,) and in the immediate neighborhood of 
that town he had put also to pasture two high-blooded Eng- 
lish fillies. Having lately paid a visit to Lisieux, he was, on his 
return, met by one of his friends, who inquired of him, ‘ Com- 
ment se portent M’elles vos filles ?’ (How are your daughters ?) 
‘Well, very well, — perfectly well,’ answered Sir Hurst, with a 
snile full of fatherly happiness. ‘ Have they improved much ? 
have they made great progress?’ asked his French friend. ‘QO, 
very much ! they have improved considerably, — the dear ones ; 
they live well; the place is most suitable and excellent for 
them; a splendid country, with grass equal to England’s best.”’ 
‘Do they seem lively?’ ‘O, very much so; I spent two 
days looking at their playfulness.’ ‘Do they not regret Paris 
at all?’ ‘Paris! Not the least; why, they were born in Ko- 
kencourt at Fould’s.’ ‘What! Who were born at Roken- 
court?’ ‘My fillies, most certainly,’ answered the English- 
man, — ‘the two fillies which I put to pasture near Lisieux.’ 
‘But, Thomas, my friend, I was inquiring about your daugh- 
ters, (vos filles,) and not about your fillies, of which [ knew 
nothing.’ ‘Ah! so you meant the girls! Well, I had not 
time to go to see them.’ —Sir Thomas Hurst had spent two 
days in looking at the sport of his fillies, but could not find a 
moment to see his' daughters, — (ses filles.)”’ 


Yes! doubtless all true ; but why go to Europe for instances 
of such fatuity and guilt? There is not a school district in 
this country which has not its man who looks after his pigs in 


their pen better than after his children in the schoolhouse ! 
Ep. 





A Yorxsuire clergyman, residing at Kellington, between 
Ferrybridge and Snaith, has discovered that Wesleyan Method- 
ism is the cause of the ‘ potato disease.”” We thought it had 
been “ Popery.”” — Gateshead [Eng.] Observer. 
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A COTTAGE SCENE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


I saw a cradle at a cottage door, 
Where the fair mother, with her cheerful wheel, 
Carolled so sweet a song, that the young bird 
Which, timid, near the threshold sought for seed, 
Paused on his lifted foot, and raised his head 
As if to listen. The rejoicing bees 
Nestled in throngs amid the woodbine cups 
That o'er the lattice clustered. A clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height, and poured 
Music upon the pebbles; and the winds, 
Which gently ’mid the vernal branches played 
Their idle freaks, brought showering blossoms down, 
Surfeiting earth with sweetness. Sad I came 
From weary commerce with the heartless world ; — 
But, when | felt upon my withered cheek 
My mother Nature’s breath, and heard the tramp 
Of those gay insects at their honeyed toil, 
Shining like winged jewelry, and drank 
The healthful odor of the flowering trees 
And bright-eyed violets, — but most of all, 
When I beheld mild, slumbering innocence, 
And on that young maternal brow the smile 
Of those affections which do purify 
And renovate the soul, —I turned me back 
In gladness, and with added strength to run 
My weary race, lifting a thankful prayer 
To Him who showed me some bright tint of heaven 
Here on the earth, that I might safer walk, 
And firmer combat sin, and surer rise 
From earth to heaven. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Mount Vernon Aritumetic, Parts I. and II. By Ja- 
cop Assotr and Cuartes KE. Apssott. Fourth Edition. 
New York: Collins & Brother. 1847. 

Assotts’ Appition Cotumns, for teaching the Art of Adding 
with Facility and Correctness. By Jacos Assorr and Cartes 
KE. Ansorr. New York: Collins & Brother. 1847. 

First Lessons 1n Geometry, upon the Model of Colburn’s 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. By Atpuevs Crossy, Professor 
in Dartmouth College. With an Introduction, by Steruen 
Cuase, Professor in Dartmouth College. Boston: J. Munroe 
& Co. 1847. 

Eincuish Grammar, illustrated by Exercises in Analyzing, 
Parsing, and Composition. By Auten H. Wexp, A. M.  Sec- 
ond Edition. Portland: Sanborn & Carter. 1847. 


— 
. 








Te All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 











[Tur Common Scuoor Journat is published semi-monthly, by Wittram B. 


Fow cr, No. 1384 Washington Street, up stairs, (opposite School Street,) Boston. 


Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 
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